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Laura  Street 


Aesthetica/ 


Kim  Vivian 


Once  again 

I've  come 

to  the  top  step 

overlooking  the  veranda. 

I  don't  know  why,  it  seemed  a  good  thing  to  do. 

The  gardener  is  trimming  the  hedges  so  nicely, 
and  you're  finishing  a  new  urn,  l  see. 

Last  week 

Icarus  took  off  from  here. 

I  read  it  in  the  Times. 

Not  so  much  ye  How. 

You  can't,  you  know,  imitate  the  sun. 

The  heavy  salt  air  rusts  on  the  railings. 

A  leak  from  a  gutter  bores  a  hole  in  the   ground. 

Yes,  blue  is  much  better -like  the  sea- 
Yes,  I'm  going  now. 

The  air  is  so  stifling, 

and  the  green  of  the  lawn  does  burn  my  eyes. 

Photograph  the  urn  for  me  please,  it  is   quite  lovely, 
and  send  the  picture  special  delivery. 

I  really  can't  stand  to  see  it  any  more, 
The  blue  has  grown  so  damnably  cold. 


Dolphins  and  Tequila/ 


Richard  Malmberg 


Sometimes  I  take  my  desert  juice 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  both  tub, 
taking  shots  of  tequila  and, 
working  the  knobs  with  mg  toes  in 

primate  fashion 
wishing  for  the  common  sense  of 
dolphins,  who  never  left  the  sea, 
just  seeking  human  compang 
at  their  own  curious  leisure. 
But  the  water  shrivels  mg  skin. 
I  smoke  cigarettes  as  often 
as  a  dolphin  would  take  a  breath. 
I'm  beached  with  the  artificial 
problems  of  homo  erectus 

mg  drg  race. 


UniOn/  David  Teague 


/  am  what  l  am, 
Night  as  well  as  day; 
Though  I  be  Gabriel; 
I  can  always  be  Lucifer. 

The  Light  shines  in  the  darkness 
Yet  is  not  overcome; 
The  Daystar  cannot  forget  the  moon, 
Nor  the  son  of  dawn  the  twilight. 

The  Seed  shall  take  root  in  the  earth; 
The  sapling  shall  rise  from  the  darkness. 
Green  it  grows  and  grasps  the  blue- 
But  its  root  shall  remain  in  the  black, 
Drawing  its  richness  from  earth. 

who  is  wise,  let  him  hear. 

Root  and  branch  comprise  the  whole. 


Contra-Proposition/ 


James  Bell 


Clomp  those  legs  when  you're  with  me 
Another  will  more  enjoy  them  open  wide 
I  will  not  let  you  cut  my  strength 
As  you  continually  fell  the  others. 

I  wish  you  the  strength  that  your 
Own  firm  breasts  know,  real, 
But  1  know  not  how  to  warm  that 
Heart  -  You  need  -  kindle  your  own. 

And  you  will  continue  to  take  in  those 

Boys  who  are  but  suppling /kindling 

In  your  sight  -  find  your  fire 

Within  and  shut  those  legs  before  they  bite. 


Ed  Penick 


Soliloquy/ 


Joey  Norton 


see  that  lady  over  there  Son 

see  the  way  she  smoothes  her  hair 

she  looks  like  she  don't  even  care 

Son, 

do  you  mind  if  i  sit  here 

i  used  to  love  a  girl  once  Son, 

way  back  before  your  folks  had  you 

I've  never  had  another  one 

no, 

never  even  wanted  to 

i  don't  think  she'd  still  love  me  now 
these  bloodshot  eyes 
would  stare  her  cold 

i  guess  i  don't  remember  how 
my  hands  are  weak  and 
hard  and  cold 

this  coat  i'm  wearin'  fit  me  good  then 

had  my  teeth  i  had  my  hair 

my  legs  were  sturdy  when  i  stood 

j  use  to  dance  like  fred  astaire 

i  use  to  be  a  millionaire 

yep, 

back  before  i  lost  my  hair 

sure  wish  you  wouldn't  leave  yet  Son, 
i  guess  you  need  to  get  some  air 

it  must  be  hard  to  bear  my  stink 

it's  scotch 

and  me 

it's  all  the  same 

"sometimes  this  life  is  hard  to  drink,  Son!" 
wish  i  could  recall  her  name 


Walkin    Blues/ 


Margaret  Melvin 


/. 


Oh  honey,  if  only  the  stuff  between 
You  and  me  was  as  ripe  as  them 
Watermelons. 

II. 

So  why  am  I  waitin'  on  you  like  a  child 
Waitin'  on  some  candy  she  ain't  never 
Gonna  get.  What  the  hell  do  you  think 
1  see  sitting  at  this  hot  dirt  bus  station 
All  night  waitin'  for  you  to  come  and 
Scratch  my  black  elbow. 

I  been  waitin'  like  a  woman  in  labor, 
Waitin'  on  somethin'  big  to  happen. 

111. 

Remember  them  mornins'  listenin'  to  train 

Moving  by  making  the  house  shake  up  bad.  Scramblin' 

For  orange  juice  and  toast  'round  nine. 

Readin'  the  paper  and  looking  for  jobs,  weighing 
The  good  'gainst  the  bad.  Some  kind  of  fools 

We  were  believin     in  each  other,  preaching 
Our  heads  off  to  each  other.  Feelin'  mighty 
Proud  to  be  together. 

IV. 

You  been  swingin'  out  late  with  them  other  girls. 

You  been  comin '  home  drunk  and  nasty. 
I  ain't  feedin'  your  dumb  mouth  no  more. 

I'm  a  woman  gettin'  blue  in  the  face 
From  scream  in'  at  your  lot. 

Take  out  your  underwear  and  them  socks, 
Take  your  two  bit  alarm  clock,  your  bacon, 

Your  fatback.  Just  get  out  of  my  drawers 
And  leave  me  the  heck  alone. 

1  been  out  before,  so  you  get  your  shit 
Combined  and  travel  brother. 


U3QCly/  Abbot  Easterlin 


"Reveille!  Reveille! 

Empty  all  Gl  cons  and  clean  butt  kits!  Reveille! 

Stand  at  attention,  soldier. 

What  day  is  it,  soldier?" 

TUESDAY  MORNING  AND  ANOTHER  WEEK  IN  WHICH  TO 
EXCEL-daddy. 

"Stand  at  attention,  boy!  Suck  in  that  gut! 

Wipe  that  smile  off  your  face.  Now  throw  it  on  the  floor. 

Stomp  it!" 

He  hands  the  gun  from  blurred 

red  back-ground 

"Shoot  me."  What? 

"Shoot  me." 

I  shoot-scared 

not  to. 

"Reload." 

shlipclick 
"Shoot  me.  Here" 

He  rests  his  forehead  on  my  barrel 
Turns  brave  eyes  on  me. 
I  shoot  him 
and  draw  blood  that 
dries  on  this  face. 
He  stands.  Disappointed. 

Sorry.? 

"Come  on  boy.  Fight  back. 
I  gotta  toughen  you  up  some. 
You  gotta  be  mean,  you  gotta  get 
ahead  in  this  world,  you  know." 

But  daddy,  I  already  got  one. 

He  hands  the  gun  from  hazy 
purpled  back-ground. 
"Shoot  me." 

Mommy,  how  can 
I  say  no? 
Say  no. 
No. 
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Ed  Penick 


Pir\  Towers 


Bil(  Lanier 


I  Ching 


Bill  Lanier 


Big  Daddy 

By  Laurie  Scull 


When  Big  Daddy  drove  his  cadillac,  it  was  like  a 
wave,  a  slow  wave  oozing  through  town  with  Big 
Daddy  in  the  shadow.  Big  Daddy  let  bits  of  that  wave 
spray  onto  the  people  near  him,  making  them  wish  for 
just  a  taste  more,  and  Big  Daddy  would  just  roll  on  by. 
We'd  go  out  "just  drivin"  on  the  weekends.  Big  Daddy 
would  pull  up  real  slow  into  the  drug  store  parking  lot, 
like  a  barge  coming  in  to  dock.  He'd  pick  up  his  cigars, 
a  pack  of  gum  for  me,  and  we'd  go  "just  drivin".  Big 
Daddy  would  lean  back  in  his  seat  with  his  cigar 
hanging  out  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  put  white 
plastic  tips  on  the  ends  and  when  he  held  one  in  his 
mouth,  it  made  his  lips  look  like  he  was  smiling,  but 
usually  he  wasn't. 

We'd  drive  up  and  down  the  streets  where  Big 
Daddy  used  to  live,  past  the  rows  and  rows  of  wooden 
houses  and  the  boys  playing  stick  ball  with  long  poles. 
Colored  handkerchiefs  hung  from  their  belt  loops  to 
show  what  side  they  were  on,  and  when  the  boys  ran, 
the  handkerchiefs  flew  like  miniature  kites  at  their 
sides.  The  boys  would  move  out  of  the  way  for  Big 
Daddy,  but  they  couldn't  move  far  enough  to  escape 
that  invisible  spray,  and  they'd  pause  for  a  minute 
after  Big  Daddy  drove  by,  the  way  people  pause  when 
they  pass  someone  on  the  street  who  reminds  them  of 
someone  else. 

One  afternoon,  we  drove  to  New  York  City  and  only 
got  out  of  the  car  once.  Grams  was  with  us.  Big  Daddy 
calls  her  "Tah-Tah",  like  that  beat  in  the  middle  of  a 
jazz  piece  when  nothing  else  is  playing  -  Tah-Tah.  We 
were  driving  down  Fifth  Ave.,  watching  the  people  and 
colors  combine  like  a  kaleidoscope,  when  Big  Daddy 
pulled  over.  Tah-Tah  jumped  out  of  the  car  and  I 
followed.  "Where  we  going,  Tah-Tah?",  I  asked. 
"Special",  she  said  and  looked  at  me  with  that  silly 
grin  that  makes  her  look  like  Mother  Goose.  It  said 
"Luncheonette"  across  the  front,  but  there  weren't 
any  waiters  or  waitresses,  just  rows  and  rows  of  steel 
machines  with  lights  across  the  top.  It  looked  like  a 
parking  lot  where  everybody  forgot  to  turn  their 
headlights  off.  The  machines  had  glass  across  their 
fronts  so  you  could  see  the  food  or  drinks  inside  them. 
Tah-Tah  and  I  grabbed  coins  out  of  her  blue  change 
purse  and  we  threw  them  in  the  slots,  pulling  levers 
like  we  were  in  a  casino  or  something. 

"Bet  you  never  saw  anything  like  that,  Kitty-cat", 
Big  Daddy  said  when  I  got  back  in  the  car.  I  never  had, 
but  I  didn't  answer  him.  I  was  busy  shoving  pieces  of 
chewy  oatmeal  cookies  into  my  mouth.  Big  Daddy 
didn't  mind  when  I  didn't  answer.  That  was  just  fine 
with  him. 

Big  Daddy  lived  in  a  big  house  at  the  end  of  a  long 
street.  People  in  town  talked  about  the  house  and  said 
Big  Daddy  was  "in  the  mob".  Momma  said  that  wasan 
untruth  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  and  people  just 
said  that  because  he  wore  black  suits  and  drove  a 
cadillac,  and  owned  a  big  house.  Big  Daddy  said  it  was 
my  house. 


"Is  not,"  I  said,  "it's  yours  Big  Daddy." 

"And  I'm  givin  it  to  you,  so  it's  your  house,  Kitty- 
cat." 

Well  I  knew  he  was  lying,  but  you  just  can't  argue 
with  Big  Daddy  sometimes. 

One  day  I  was  supposed  to  be  taking  a  nap  next  to 
Tah-Tah,  but  she  snored  so  loud  I  just  couldn't  sleep.  I 
layed  there  staring  at  the  ceiling.  Then  I  got  this  idea 
for  a  sign.  It  made  me  sit  straight  up  in  bed  and  Tah- 
Tah  turned  over  in  her  sleep.  I  jumped  down  into  the 
covers,  pretending  to  be  breathing  heavy,  and  waited 
for  her  to  snore  again.  It  seemed  like  hours  of  waiting. 
I  thought  about  the  sign,  decided  to  do  it  in  bright  red 
crayon.  I  rolled  off  the  side  of  the  bed  and  oozed  onto 
the  carpet  like  half-cooked  pudding  dripping  out  of  a 
spoon.  Tah-Tah's  eyes  were  still  closed  when  I  peeked 
up  and  her  mouth  was  open  inthe  shape  of  an  "O",  just 
like  the  mannequin's  in  Friars  window  in  town.  I 
stood  up  and  carefuly  walked  around  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  testing  each  step  to  see  if  the  floor  would  creak, 
but  I  wasn't  taking  any  chances.  I  made  it  to  the  door 
and  stepped  around  it  into  the  dark  hall.  I  stood  there 
for  awhile,  holding  onto  the  door  like  some  crazy 
freed  convict  or  something,  just  staring  at  the 
doorknob,  but  then  I  remembered  the  sign. 

I  spent  at  least  a  half  hour  coloring  that  sign  with  my 
brightest  red  crayon.  The  "L"  looked  a  little  funny,  but 
you  could  still  read  it,  "Lemonade".  I  carried  it  into  the 
living  room  and  put  cellophane  tape  on  the  four  edges, 
then  taped  it  to  the  corner  of  the  cold  window  and 
began  the  wait. 

A  little  red  car  was  getting  closer  to  the  house, 
rolling  along  towards  me.  I  wondered  if  my  sign  was 
clear  enough,  if  they'd  be  able  to  read  it.  The  car 
stopped  and  drove  on.  I  was  relieved  and  disappoint- 
ed, and  pushed  the  sign  more  firmly  against  the 
window.  At  about  three  o'clock,  the  cars  started 
coming  more  frequently.  Each  time  a  car  stopped 
on  the  corner,  I  waited  to  see  what  the  driver's 
reaction  would  be,  but  so  far,  no  one  had  gotten  out  of 
their  car. 

At  about  four  o'clock,  a  dark  brown  car  with  a  black 
roof  came  down  the  street  and  stopped  on  the  corner. 
I  knew  this  was  the  car.  There  was  a  fat  man  inside 
with  snow-gray  hair,  talking  on  a  telephone.  His 
mouth  was  moving.  I  couldn't  hear  what  he  was 
saying,  but  I  knew  he  was  talking  about  me  on  that 
telephone.  I  wondered  if  I  should  pull  the  sign  off,  but  I 
was  too  scared  to  move.  I  thought  about  other  things, 
like  my  cousin  Tracey  who  could  do  backflips.  Tah- 
Tah  said  she  was  doubled-jointed.  Tah-Tah  would  be 
getting  up  soon.  I  pulled  my  thumb  toward  my  wrist  to 
see  how  far  it  would  go.  What  if  the  man  came  to  the 
door?  I  didn't  thing  about  that  when  I  made  the  sign,  I 
just  thought  about  the  sign  and  what  it  said.  He  was 
still  looking  at  me.  I  decided  if  he  actually  came  to  the 
door  I'd  hide  in  the  hall  closet  and  let  Tah-Tah  explain 


that  there  was  no  lemonade.  When  Big  Daddy  came 
home,  I'd  tell  him  everything  and  hold  him  real  close 
so  he'd  know  I  was  truly  sorry.  I  lied  when  I  wrote  that 
sign  and  I  knew  that  man  would  call  me  a  liar.  He 
would  call  my  momma  up  on  that  telephone  and  say, 
"Your  girl's  a  liar."  Big  Daddy  would  say,  "Why'd  you 
do  it,  Kitty-cat?",  and  that  man  would  say,  "She's  no 
Kitty-cat,  she's  a  liar!"  Tah-Tah  would  look  at  me  and 
shake  her  head,  the  way  she  did  at  that  fat  lady  with 
the  twelve  kids  and  no  husband.  I  prayed  the  man 
would  go  away  and  when  I  looked  up  again,  he  was 
gone.  I  pulled  the  sign  off  the  window  and  threw  it  in 
the  garbage. 

Big  Daddy  came  home  that  night  with  a  pack  of  gum 
and  a  new  box  of  cigars.  I  didn't  eat  the  gum.  I  watched 
him  pull  the  cellophane  wrapper  off  his  cigar  as  he 
hovered  over  the  garbage,  knowing  he'd  see  the  sign. 
He  pulled  it  out  and  looked  at  it.  I  thought  he'd  yell  at 
me,  I  wanted  him  to  yell  at  me,  he  knew  we  had  no 
lemonade,  but  he  just  put  it  back  in  the  trash,  pushed  a 
plastic  tip  onto  his  cigar,  and  never  even  turned 
around. 

That  night,  the  phone  rang.  Big  Daddy  answered 
and  the  caller  hung  up.  I  was  sure  it  was  the  man  in  the 
brown  car,  I  knew  it  was,  but  Big  Daddy  blamed  it  on 
Tah-Tah,  said  it  was  one  her  boyfriends.  I  knew  plainly 
that  Tah-Tah  didn't  have  a  single  boyfriend.  She  was 
always  following  me  around,  making  sure  I  didn't  slip 
down  the  sewer  hole  or  something,  and  the  only  man 
she  talked  to  was  the  paper  boy.  He  was  ugly  and  a 
little  older  than  me.  Big  Daddy  threatened  to  change 
the  number  saying  that  would  solve  his  problem,  and 
Tah-Tah  just  cried.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  that 
wasn't  his  problem,  that  there  was  some  man  with  a 
telephone  in  his  car  that  saw  me  pulling  my  thumb  to 
my  wrist,  and  that  man  knew  I  was  a  liar,  but  I  couldn't 
do  it.  I  just  stood  there  with  silent  hate  flying  out  of  me, 
flying  all  over  Big  Daddy,  and  there  was  nothing  I 


could  do  about  it.  I  started  to  cry  and  Big  Daddy 
stopped  yelling  at  Tah-Tah  and  looked  at  me. 
"Nothing!",  I  shouted,  before  Big  Daddy  even  asked. 

The  next  day  we  all  went  "just  drivin".  Tah-Tah  was 
silent,  she  hadn't  said  a  word  to  Big  Daddy  since  the 
phone  call.  Big  Daddy  bought  cigars  and  gum  and  sat 
behind  the  wheel  without  saying  anything.  We  drove 
to  the  coast,  watching  the  miles  of  flat  earth  spread 
before  us.  Every  so  often  a  car  would  pass  by,  but 
never  a  brown  car,  I  looked  at  every  one.  We  stopped 
at  a  deserted  public  beach  and  Big  Daddy  and  Tah- 
Tah  sat  on  the  bank,  watching  me  kick  up  styrofoam 
cups  and  cigarette  butts.  I  climbed  the  rungs  of  the 
lifeguard  stand  and  looked  back  at  them.  Tah-Tah's 
dress  was  blowing  in  the  wind,  blowing  high  and 
exposing  her  legs.  She  tried  to  push  different  edges 
down,  but  other  edges  blew  up,  making  her  bend  like  a 
mechanical  pianist  in  a  shop  window.  Big  Daddy  just 
sat  there,  staring  out  at  the  ocean  like  he  was  waiting 
for  something. 

I  walked  to  the  water  and  looked  out  across  the  loud 
waves.  I  watched  a  bird  take  a  dive  and  circle  back  up 
again.  I  wondered  if  the  bird  was  double-jointed.  I 
wondered  if  Tracey  knew  the  man  in  the  brown  car. 
Maybe  her  father  was  in  the  mob.  He  had  a  cadillac 
and  a  big  house  too. 

I  didn't  hear  Big  Daddy  come  up  behind  me.  I  was 
thinking,  about  the  man,  Big  Daddy,  telephones,  the 
mob.  I  saw  a  movie  once  where  they  drowned  a  lady 
for  lying,  pushed  her  off  a  boat,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
and  they  beat  her  hands  when  she  tried  to  grab  on  to 
the  side. 

I  jumped  when  he  touched  me.  "You  like  this  place, 
don't  ya,  Kitty-cat."  I  didn't  answer.  Big  Daddy  had 
one  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  the  other  on  his  cigar. 
We  both  just  stared  at  the  ocean,  watching  the  swirl 
and  spray.  Big  Daddy  didn't  mind  when  I  didn't 
answer.That  was  just  fine  with  him. 


Mary  Edith  Alexander 


At  Night  I  Lie 


/  am  thinking  how  a  woman 

can  become  a  memory 

solid  as  flesh,  and  hard  as  white.  »   A  T  •  ,  i  _    ■%   l  r 

There  Wltfl  WOOlCn 

was  the  grandmother  deciding 

at  eighteen  that  wool  and  fields  and  Janice  Lynch 

laboratories  were  escape  from  Northampton 

winters  too  cold  for  mention. 

How 
the  ice  would  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
and  the  hot  water  by  morning  was  frozen 
and  the  nine  children  dressed  before  one  fire. 

And 
she  was  chamber  maid  to  the  elite 
who  knew  the  glory  of  Mountain  Day 
and  she  knew  how  long  lonely  laboratories... 

How 
there  would  never  again  in  all  life 
be  another  winter  of  such  ice  and  silence 
or  another  sign  barring  entry 
to  the  Irish  Catholic  soul  and 

How 
there  is  nothing  so  warm  as  knowledge. 

Why 
Anne  Kennedy,  eighty  seven,  will  tell  you 
that  next  to  trees  there  is  nothing  so  lovely 
and  warm  as  red  clay  and  bricks.  The  clapboard 
of  New  England  kept  no  nor'easter  far  enough 

Why 
you  need  to  dream  of  grandmothers  in  this  room 
why  her  bones  of  men  press  down  my  side.  I  am 
thinking  how  a  woman  can  be  more  than  flesh. 

Why 
there  were  never  enough  potatoes  in  the  house 
and  enough  eggs  to  have  dinner  and  one  in  Daddy's 
beer  and  Aunt  Mary  in  the  lawn  with  diapers  and 
Grandpap  on  the  porch  and  the  children  had  no 
comics  until  multiplication  tables  were  memorized 
up  to  nine  at  least  or  there  was  nothing. 

How. 

Margaret  became  Sister  Antonine  and  wore  red 
roses  one  day  before  scrubbing  the  floors  and 
what  a  grand  road  trip  for  Mom  and  Anna  and 
what  a  city  that  Baltimore  was  indeed  with  enough 

red  clay  to  warm  all  Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 

And 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  these  days  but  the  ghosts 
of  men  and  the  cold  of  Northampton.  The  uncle  who 
wrote  in  Dublin  and  a  great  grandmother  baking 
and  the  secret  prowess  of  Aunt  Anna  in  the  kitchen 
are  calm  enough  for  the  inside  soul  and  a  bit 
of  self  and  a  walk  in  the  field  and  a  touch  of  cold 

Would 
do  me  more  good  than  a  thousand  poems. 


Karl  Mill 


er 


I  Walk  in  the  Woods/ Margaret Mei™ 


/. 


/  walk  behind  my  brother,my  gait  is 
Easy  because  I  don't  think  about  where  to 
Go;  I  follow. 

The  calf  stands  by  its  mother,  and  the 
Mother  watches  us. 

The  land  yields  to  me,  and  I 
Am  traueling. 


II. 


Today  the  sky  is  grey  and  it  rains. 

We  play  soccer  in  the  cold, 

I  go  to  the  library  and  as  always 

My  eyes  are  weary  and  I  come  back  here 

For  a  rest. 


ill. 


There  was  a  tree  house  in  the  woods;  my  brother 
Waited  as  l  climbed  to  the  top  and  looked  out 
Over  the  tops  of  trees.  Everything  was  still 
And  blue  there. 

My  brother  stood  on  the  ground  that  will  become 
His  house,  inside  the  roped  off  area  he  turned 
On  an  imaginary  sink;  I  took  his  picture. 


IV. 


I  checked  out  poems  by  Ezra  Pound,  the  girl 
At  the  desk  said  that  she  didn't  need  my  I.D. 
Because  she  knew  me.  I  told  her  I  liked  her  hair. 
"Is  it  a  permanent?"  I  asked. 
"No,"  she  corrected  me,  "It's  a  body  wave." 


v. 


We  drove  down  the  dirt  roads,  and  I  thought 
About  why  I  was  afraid  to  ask  him  if  he  was 
Still  going  to  sell  the  bed  that  had  been 
Our  Mother's. 


VI. 


In  Meeting  I  thought  about  feor,  that  was 
All  I  could  think  about  and  I  thought  that 
Maybe  there  was  something  rewarding  in 
Being  brave,  but  I  wasn't  sure. 


VII. 


In  the  country  I  didn't  have  to  think; 

We  looked  at  all  the  different  houses, 

I  saw  a  small  white  one  on  a  hill  that 

Was  for  rent.  Nearby  there  was  a  dairy  farm. 

And  I  thought  I  could  move  there  and 

Return  to  that  life. 


VIII. 


Now  I  am  applying  to  graduate  schools, 
And  I  am  studying  Blake  and  Joseph  Conrad. 


IX. 


On  the  drive  back  I  was  calm  and  again  for 
The  second  time  in  two  days  I  noticed  the 
Bare  limbs  against  the  sky  and  I  imagined 
What  they  will  look  like  when  they  are  full 
I  And  green  again. 


Eugene  CI  ine 


Immigrant/ 


Laurie  Scull 


/  imagined  a  wooden  boat  brought  her.  She  had  leaned  over 
the  edge  as  it  docked,  herbabooshka  rippling  in  the  wind,  and 
she  had  been 
afraid. 

Perhaps  some  mistake 
in  her  coming. 
She  mumbled  her  name, 
her  legs  felt 
heavy 

beneath  the  strange 
smooth  stares, 
her  hand  touched 
the  concrete  wall. 
It  was  gray 
here 
too. 

Sometimes  I  would  talk  about  how  strange  she  was,  and 
grandmother  would  whisper,  "Momma's  from  the  old  world, 
she  came  over  on  the  boat,"  as  if  it  were  a  secret  or  something, 
but  you  could  tell  just  by  looking,  and  the  way 
she  wound  her  hair 
in  silver  coils, 
fingers  circling, 
pausing, 
circling, 
like  bees 
along  light  edges 
of  night-born 
flowers. 

Once  I  heard  her  crying  in  the  back  room.  I  wanted  to  go  in 
and  hold  her,  but  I  didn't.  I  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  and 
listened.  I  think  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever  felt  close  enough 
to  understand  how 


staring  out  the  window, 
the  light  still  fades 
in  a  different  hue, 
it  never  seems 
the  sun  should  set 
just  there. 

The  voice  in  the  street 
is  not  her  own. 

Hers 

is  the  light 

at  a  different  angle, 

a  wooden  boat 

against  her  shore, 

waiting. 


Betsy  Taylor 


John  Mottern. 


JoKn  Mottcrn 


In  Flight  From  Bondage 
In  Flight  To  Freedom 


by  Mogomotsi  Lentso 


As  the  train  pulled  up  to  and  then  across  the  South 
African  border  from  Botswanna,  we  sat  there 
passively  fearing  the  odds.  Majalefa  and  I  were  sitting 
across  from  Vusi  and  Mongwa,  our  luggage  on  top  of 
the  luggage  rack  across  from  us.  We  pretended  the 
luggage  did  not  belong  to  us  while  we  cautiously 
watched  it.  Vusi  had  put  our  books  into  a  separate 
luggage  rack  as  soon  as  we  boarded  the  train  in 
Gaberone. 

If  they  came  by  to  search  the  passenger's  luggage 
like  they  usually  did  and  found  the  books,  we  would 
deny  any  knowledge  of  their  existence.  If  nothing 
happened,  then  all  would  be  well.  Before  we  would  get 
off  the  train  in  Mafikeng,  our  first  stop  inside  South 
Africa,  Vusi  would  quickly  and  carefully  slip  the  books 
back  into  our  luggage,  pretending  to  put  away  a 
newspaper  he  had  been  reading.  We  would  pretend 
we  were  ignorant  of  what  he  was  doing  while  we  would 
watch  to  detect  any  suspicion  from  the  other 
passengers  in  our  coach.  We  did  not  see  any  response 
from  them. 

Once  we  could  get  off  in  Mafikeng,  we  would  be 
home  free.  We  all  kept  our  fingers  crossed.  A  while 
passed.  Mafikeng  was  announced  by  the  train 
conductors.  Other  passengers  began  gathering  their 
belongings.  We  were  in  no  haste  to  follow  suit.  With 
the  train  completely  stopped  and  the  first  passengers 
off,  we  reached  for  our  luggage  and  with  as  much 
innocence  as  we  could  muster,  merged  with  the  rest  of 
the  alighting  passengers. 

In  most  places  where  the  Police  are  notorious,  as 
they  are  in  my  country,  one  learns  to  spot  them  at  a 
glance,  even  in  their  civilian  clothes.  The  look  in  their 
eyes  usually  tends  to  give  them  away.  That  look  is 
unrestful,  searching,  and  suspicious  and  tends  to 
pierce  through  one.  This  is  precisely  the  feeling  that 
struck  me  as  I  noticed  the  four  men  standing  in  front 
of  our  coach  door  on  our  way  out.  Suddenly  my  jaw 
involuntarily  tightened  and  my  armpits  went  wet  as  a 
chill  ran  down  my  spine.  Mojalefa  was  outside  the 
train  already  with  me  behind  him.  I  turned  my  head 
over  my  shoulder  to  look  at  Vusi  and  Mongwa. 
Mongwa  had  frozen  in  this  steps,  with  a  look  of 
disbelief.  Vusi,  with  his  mouth  agrape,  fumbled 
around.  His  eyes  rolled  in  all  directions  as  if  he  were 
looking  for  a  hole  to  creep  into. 

Mojalefa  calmly  attempted  to  go  past  the  four  men 
but  they  stood  in  his  way.  He  dropped  his  luggage  at 
their  command.  The  rest  of  us  followed  suit.  At  their 


further  orders,  we  handed  them  our  passports  and 
passbooks.  Without  even  inspecting  them  or  asking 
our  names,  they  locked  the  handcuffs  around  our 
wrists.  "My  God...,"  I  sighed  to  myself  as  I  felt  the 
tightening  clamp  of  the  handcuffs  pinching  around  my 
wrists.  On  our  way  to  the  police  headquarters  we 
were  strictly  commanded  not  to  utter  a  word  to  each 
other.  But  there  was  no  need  to  talk  anyway  because 
at  that  time,  we  all  wanted  to  ask  each  other  the  same 
question  to  which  none  of  us  had  an  answer.  We  never 
noticed  any  indications.  I  felt  no  regret.  I  reminded 
myself  that  we  all  before-hand  knew  about  the 
measure  of  uncertainty  inherent  in  our  indulgence. 

With  the  three  of  us  in  one  room,  they  took 
Mojalefa,  together  with  our  luggage,  to  another  room 
across  from  us.  Before  the  door  shut  behind  him,  I 
heard  the  cracking  sound  of  a  hand  striking  him 
across  the  face.  He  fell  on  his  back  hitting  the  door 
with  the  back  of  his  head.  In  obvious  pain,  he  lay  there 
in  a  fetus-like  crouch  with  his  hands  covering  his  face 
in  protection.  Then  a  boot  rammed  into  his  ribs, 
releasing  a  wince  from  him.  He  painfully  struggled  as 
he  begged  for  no  more.  They  dragged  him  inside  and 
shut  the  door  behind  him. 

A  while  later  they  came  for  Vusi.  They  did  not 
return  Mojalefa  to  the  room  we  were  detained  in.  Time 
seemed  to  drag  for  eternity  as  Mongwa  and  I  awaited 
our  turn,  listening  to  the  wailing  screams  of  Vusi  from 
the  other  room.  At  this  point,  none  of  us  could  hide 
our  anxiety.  Then  the  door  cracked  open  and  the 
finger  pointed  at  me.  Reluctantly,  but  submissively,  I 
stood  up  and  followed  the  man. 

As  I  entered  the  room,  I  noticed  our  belongings 
scattered  on  the  floor  and  table,  our  books  piled  on 
top  of  the  desk.  Vusi  and  Mojalefa  were  not  in  the 
room  and  I  tried  to  imagine  what  had  become  of  them. 
For  a  long  moment,  all  four  of  the  men  stared  at  me  as 
if  expecting  me  to  say  something.  Then  in  a  flash, 
without  warning,  the  one  next  to  me  seized  me  by  my 
genitals  so  tight  that  I  felt  the  pain  shoot  up  from  the 
bottom  of  my  stomach  as  I  gasped  for  air  in  a  yell.  With 
my  head  down,  my  body  unable  to  move  as  I  felt  my 
testes  about  to  crush  from  his  grasp,  the  man  roughly 
took  my  face  with  his  other  hand  and  had  me  looking 
straight  into  his  face.  "Nou  gaan  jy  my  die  waardheid 
vertel,  kaffir!"  (Now  you  are  going  to  tell  me  the  truth, 
nigger!),  the  man  threatingly  hissed  into  my  face. 

With  my  genitals  still  in  his  grasp,  he  began  to 
question  me.  He  wanted  to  know  why  we  had  gone  to 


Botswanna,  whom  did  we  go  to  sec,  how  we  knew 
them  and  so  forth.  Every  time  I  answered,  the  man 
increased  his  pressure  on  my  testes  to  tell  the  truth. 
He  continued  to  ask  me  a  series  of  questions  about 
the  South  African  students  in  refuge  there  (more 
particularly  the  1976  upheavals  generation),  what 
they  had  been  doing,  planning.  He  went  on  to  inquire 
specifically  about  certain  individuals  and  students 
leaders  in  exile  in  Botswanna.  Every  time  I  answered 
that  I  did  not  know,  the  man  increased  his  pressure  on 
my  testes.  The  pain  was  simply  indescribable. 

Certain  things  taken  for  granted  in  this  country 
(such  as  being  able  to  read,  write,  print  or  air  one's 
thoughts  and  views  in  any  form  one  wishes),  are  non- 
existent in  my  country.  All  reading  material,  including 
music,  is  censored  in  my  land,  and  the  media  as  a 
whole  are  subjected  to  total  control  by  the 
authorities.  The  professionals  in  the  media  are  under 
continous  governmental  harrassment  and  per- 
secution. The  man  refreshed  my  memory  about  all 
this  as  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  books  found  in 
our  possession.  Most  of  them  were  Marxist  material  - 
a  subject  completely  prohibited  by  South  African 
Legislation. 

Some  of  the  material  was  by  banished  South 
African  authors,  both  black  and  white;  some  was  by 
Guevera  and  Mao.  We  also  had  Marx's  Manifesto. 
Such  material  is  feared  because  it  might  incite  the 
mind,  the  mind  of  the  oppressed  massed.  What  did  we 
want  to  do  with  such  rubbish?  The  man  wanted  to 
know.  What  did  we  plan  to  do  after  learning  the 
garbage?  The  man  demanded  to  know.  To  this  last 
question  I  did  not  respond,  and  unexpectedly  the  man 
let  go  of  me.  I  remained  motionless,  bending  over  with 
my  hands  balancing  on  my  knees,  appreciating  the 
relief.  But  before  I  knew  it  he  punched  me  in  the 
stomach  sending  me  flying  across  the  room. 

I  bumped  into  one  of  the  other  men  and  he  pushed 
me  back  across  the  room.  My  back  slammed  against 
the  desk,  knocking  the  pile  of  books  down  so  that  as  I 
sprawled  on  the  ground,  they  lay  scattered  in  front  of 
me.  The  men  dragged  me  to  an  adjacent  room  where 
Vusi  and  Mojalefa  were.  It  was  now  Mongwa's  turn.  At 
the  end,  we  were  told  we  would  be  charged  with 
violation  of  Section  Six  of  the  South  African 
Terrorism  Act.  Our  violation  carried  a  four  year 
maximum  sentence. 

At  our  preliminary  hearing,  only  Majalefa  and  I 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges.  We  claimed  that  Vusi 
and  Mongwa  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  material 
that  we  possessed,  that  it  belonged  only  to  myself  and 
Majalefa.  The  court  believed  us  but  detained  Mongwa 
since  he  was  under  Botswanna  papers.  It  took  months 
for  his  embassy  to  get  him  out.  Vusi  was  released.  Our 
families  had  expected  us  soon,  so  the  idea  was  to  have 
at  least  one  of  us  get  out  and  let  them  know  our 
whereabouts. 

3  can  still  vividly  remember  leaning  on  the  cell  bars, 
my  head  between  my  hands.  There  were  at  least 
twenty   seven   of   us   inside.    Inadequate   light   was 


coming  through  the  small  and  rather  thick-meshed 
cell  window.  The  heat  was  high,  the  floor  was  filthy 
and  moist.  The  blankets  had  lost  color  from  dirt  and 
they  were  ragged  and  covered  with  lice.  The  stench  of 
our  bodies  added  to  the  heaviness  of  the  air. 

There  was  silence  in  the  cell.  Dead  silence.  Gnawing 
silence.  Silence  of  despair.  For  some  reason  it 
reminded  me  of  the  silence  of  a  cemetery.  I  turned  to 
observe  my  inmates.  Most  of  them  were  bending  their 
heads  in  quiet  (as  if  observing  a  Quaker  Meeting),  like 
hopeless  and  vanquished  warriors  awaiting  execution 
by  their  captors. 

One  at  a  time  I  looked  at  them.  It  was  impressively 
catching  how  different  their  facial  expressions  were. 
Some  were  glum.  Some  were  traced  with  indignancy. 
Some  exhibited  no  emotion,  almost  dry  of  life  and 
indicating  no  sign  of  hope.  I  saw  contempt  and  disgust 
in  some  faces.  Then  I  came  to  Mojalefa.  The  bottoms 
of  his  eyes  were  wet  and  sweat  trickled  down  the  sides 
of  his  face.  He  was  staring,  not  at  the  wall  nor  any  of 
us.  With  his  transfixed  look,  he  appeared  so  distant  in 
spirit.  I  could  not  look  at  this  any  longer  and  I  turned 
away.  For  some  time  I  was  dumbfounded  by  all  of  this. 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  about  to  lose  my  sanity  as  a  strong 
surge  of  anger  and  hatred  overtook  me.  I  felt  violated 
by  the  white  man  and  felt  my  people  insulted, 
indignified  and  dehumanized. 

At  the  sight  of  this  my  eyes  went  wet  from  fury.  The 
white  man  desired  my  land  and  raped  it.  He  forcibly 
crushed  my  custom  and  Gods  and  divorced  me  from 
my  culture  with  ridicule.  He  turned  me  into  a  slave  and 
his  economic  entity  in  my  own  land,  denying  me  all 
rights  to  the  wealth  born  from  my  soil.  He  built  his 
palaces  and  economic  kingdoms  on  the  sweat,  tears 
and  blood  of  my  people.  When  we  cry  out  in 
resistence,  he  hounds  and  detains  us  without  trial;  he 
inflicts  upon  us  atrocities  and  murders  us  in  his 
delight.  In  the  face  of  this  malice,  how  long  are  we  to 
turn  the  other  cheek?  Then  the  other  again.  How  I 
craved  for  destruction!  How  I  loathed! 

Despite  my  indignancy  and  frustration,  I  could  not 
ignore  the  helplessness  I  felt  covering  me.  I  wished  for 
the  strength  of  Hercules  but  quickly  remembered  that 
in  captivity,  physical  strength  becomes  instantly 
futile.  The  captor  eliminates  it  at  first  sight.  Then  I 
wished  for  the  miracles  of  Moses.  At  this  point  I 
realized,  however,  that  my  thoughts  were  becoming 
rather  disjointed.  I  broke  down  and  silently  wept  with 
my  face  buried  in  my  hands  to  hide  from  the  others. 

This  experience  became  a  nightmare  in  the  days 
that  followed  -  a  nightmare  we  feared  would  kill  us  in 
the  long  run,  one  which  we  needed  to  break  from.  I 
suppose  usually  one  breaks  from  a  nightmare  by 
waking  and  hoping  that  it  does  not  return.  How  were 
we  to  break  from  ours?  Mojalefa  and  I  spent  restless 
nights  whispering  about  it.  Most  of  the  ideas  we 
considered  we  ruled  out  as  being  either  impractical  or 
impossible.  Though  also  dangerous,  the  idea  of 
escaping  stuck  in  our  minds.  But  how?  We  were 
constantly  watched.  We  were  never  let  out  of  our  cell 


except  when  they  wanted  someone  for  interrogation. 
The  idea  of  escape  seemed  absurd  for  the  time  being. 
If  we  were  apprehended  in  an  attempt  we  knew  the 
consequences  would  be  extreme.  With  this  in  mind, 
we  wanted  out,  nevertheless. 

My  thinking  is  that  once  one  becomes  a  prisoner 
(gets  subjected  to  bondage),  one's  existence  ceases  in 
essence  since  free-will  is  cut.  I  become  by  decree  of 
my  functions.  The  prisoner  is  completely  dominated 
and  is  unable  to  chose  nor  act  without  restraint.  His 
existence,  including  his  physical  existence,  is 
validated  by  his  captors.  For  me,  the  absence  of 
freewill  therefore  equals  a  state  of  non-being.  Without 
freewill,  I  assume  the  "It"  position  of  existence  in 
Martin  Buber's  I-It  model  of  his  concept  of  being.  In 
the  "It"  position,  I  became  the  object;  the  rock  to  be 
tossed  around  at  the  "I's"  discretion.  I  become 
incapable  of  response  and  my  sense  of  reciporcity  is 
nullified.  As  the  "It"  is  only  acted  upon  but  never  itself 
acts,  so  is  the  prisoner  or  those  in  bondage  due  to  the 
lack  of  liberty  and  freewill. 

As  I  think,  I  stress  my  thoughts,  desires,  fears  and 
fantasies  in  action  to  give  some  sense  to  my  being  and 
existence,  my  very  life.  Thus,  freedom  for  me  means 
the  absence  of  physical  restraint  or  bondage.  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death!",  somebody  cried. 

The  time  of  our  arraignment  was  the  1976  period  of 
students  upheavals  in  South  Africa.  Black  high 
schools  and  some  universities  had  been  clamped 
down  on  by  the  government  as  a  result  of  a  series  of 
protests  and  demonstrations  by  students  against  the 
government's  intention  to  enforce  the  Afrikaans 
language  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  black  schools. 
Thus  the  relationship  between  the  authorities  and 
students  at  this  particular  time  was  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  Masses  of  students  had  been 
detained.  Hundreds  had  been  killed  by  police  bullets 
during  the  peacefully  intended  protests  and  demon- 
strations. An  untold  number  had  disappeared  after 
being  led  away  by  the  Police  from  their  homes.  And 
many  more,  fearing  persecution  and  Police  harass- 
ment, had  fled  into  exile.  I  want  to  mention  in  passing 
that  these  upheavals  exploded  on  my  high  school 
campus.  This  fact  affected  our  predicament  in  jail  as 
soon  as  they  found  out  what  school  we  attended. 

With  the  help  of  a  white  law  firm  my  uncle  works  for, 
we  were  granted  bail.  This  was  a  blessing.  Coming 
home  was  emotional  for  us  because  we  knew  we 
would  be  leaving  again  soon.  A  day  later  in  fact.  We 
would  be  leaving  behind  us  those  we  most  cherished 
and  a  people  and  land  we  love.  What  a  tormenting 
thought  it  was!  At  moments  we  concluded  that  what 
we  were  about  to  lose  was  irreplaceable,  but  consoled 
ourselves  that  the  loss  was  not  to  be  permanent.  How 
little  we  knew.  Consquently  we  reasoned  that  staying 
and  risking  going  to  prison  would  prove  more 
calamitous  than  leaving.  But  really,  there  was  not 
much  difference  between  the  two  options  -  either  way, 
we  were  prone  to  calamity.  Seized  by  illusions  of 
freedom,  we  chose  to  become  fugitives  from  our  own 


land  -  not  prisoners.  Freedom,  a  truly  elusive  concept. 
I  wonder  now  how  one  asserts  freedom  outside  of 
one's  territory. 

Arriving  home  we  had  little  time  to  do  anything  else 
but  hastily  prepare  ourselves  to  leave  the  country. 
Worried  that  we  might  be  under  observation,  we 
became  cautious  in  speech  with  those  with  whom  we 
came  into  contact.  In  haste,  we  met  with  the  students 
we  needed  to,  delivered  to  them  the  messages  we  had 
brought  back  from  Botswana  and  went  to  Alexander 
to  find  Mongwa's  aunt.  Now  we  were  set  to  depart.  We 
were  to  do  this  without  notifying  our  families.  We  left 
them  notes  explaining  our  behavior  and  put  them 
where  they  would  be  found  after  we  had  departed.  It 
was  a  Friday  afternoon  when  we  left.  My  grandmother 
was  taking  her  usual  siesta  outside  the  tree  shade.  I 
bent  to  kiss  her  goodbye;  she  woke  and  smiled  back 
without  sensing  anything,  not  knowing  that  we  were 
about  to  lose  each  other  probably  forever.  On  our  way 
out  I  saw  my  sister,  Nkele,  and  the  thought  of  leaving 
her  this  way  tore  me  apart.  I  weakened  and  told  her. 
Without  fully  comprehending,  she  asked  me  when  we 
were  coming  back.  I  told  her  I  did  not  know,  that  it 
would  probably  be  many  years  until  we  would  see 
each  other  again.  She  sat  down;  I  turned  and  left. 

According  to  South  African  Law,  all  black 
inhabitants  are  required  to  hold  at  all  times 
identification  booklets  called  passbooks.  Failure  to 
produce  these  on  demand  can  result  in  a  fine,  or  a  jail 
sentence  ranging  from  three  to  six  months  depending 
on  the  number  of  violations.  These  passbooks  contain 
all  the  immediate  vital  information  about  an 
individual.  They  list  where  one  resides,  (that  is, 
residing  in  a  designated  area),  whether  one  has  paid 
taxes;  they  also  list  whether  one  is  employed,  etc.  It  is 
a  common  practice  for  blacks  to  be  charged  for  being 
unemployed  in  South  Africa.  The  logic  behind  the 
passbooks  concept  is  to  control  black  mobility.  This 
was  a  major  problem  we  were  facing  in  our  endeavor 
to  leave  the  country.  Thus  we  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
run  into  any  policemen  in  case  they  asked  to  see  our 
passbooks.  In  failing  to  do  so,  we  would  have  a  lot  of 
explaining  to  do. 

We  traveled  at  night  by  train  from  Johannesburg, 
headed  for  the  South  African-Botswana  border.  The 
realization  that  we  would  most  probably  not  see  our 
land  and  families  for  eons  to  come  hurt.  However,  we 
had  considered  that  under  the  circumstances,  leaving 
the  country  was  the  best  and  most  sensible  decision 
we  could  make.  Our  plan  was  to  leave  the  train  when  it 
reached  Zeerust.  From  there  on,  we  would  board  a 
bus  to  get  nearer  to  the  border.  The  rest  of  the 
distance  we  would  cover  by  foot  until  we  reached  the 
border  itself. 

Mojalefa  and  I  had  been  walking  for  a  long  while  and 
had  already  passed  through  the  last  village  before 
reaching  the  border.  During  this  time,  we  had  gotten 
lost  twice  in  the  mountains  in  our  attempt  to  make  our 
way  to  the  border.  At  times  we  were  both  uncertain  as 
to  where  we  were,  and  therefore  found  ourselves 


facing  a  grave  situation  because  we  could  have  come 
across  the  wrong  people  or  trespassed  on  some  white 
farmer's  land,  and  only  heaven  knows  what  could 
have  occurred  then.  We  decided  to  go  back  to  a 
nearby  village  to  seek  easier  and  safer  directions  and 
to  wait  until  dusk  to  proceed.  The  villagers  were  most 
sympathetic  as  they  fed  and  hid  us.  They  told  us  about 
the  many  other  students  who  had  come  through  their 
village  also  attempting  to  flee  the  country.  They  did 
not  know  how  many  of  them  had  made  it  through.  But 
they  knew  how  dangerous  it  was  and  they  told  us 
stories  about  some  of  the  students  who  were  either 
shot  or  caught  in  their  attempts. 

I  have  to  confess  that  until  these  last  hours  we  had 
not  been  completely  aware  of  the  implications  of  what 
we  were  doing.  We  knew  the  basic  hazards  involved 
but  the  extent  and  measure  of  the  basic  dangers 
seemed  to  have  eluded  us.  I  do  not  think  we  were 
necessarily  overconfident  in  our  aim;  ours  was  a  case 
of  fear  of  persecution  and  we  were  determined  to 
avoid  persecution.  As  to  becoming  fugitives,  we  were 
to  find  out  the  hard  way  what  was  in  store  for  us;  the 
frustrations  and  stress,  fears,  the  anger  and  pain  and 
the  day  after  day  diminishing  of  hope.  Exile  has  a 
tendency  to  turn  one's  life  into  a  daily  struggle  just  to 
make  it  through.  For  the  most  part,  the  fugitive  finds 
himself  alone  in  his  dilemma  and  struggle,  and  finds 
himself  prone  to  bitterness  and  continuous  restless- 
ness. 

Dusk  had  come  and  we  prepared  to  leave.  The 
villagers  gave  us  their  blessings  and  said  God  would 
go  with  us.  The  dark  became  a  bit  problematic  for  me 
since  my  vision  is  so  bad.  For  most  of  the  way,  I  had  to 
hold  onto  Mojalefa  as  he  led  the  way  with  me  trotting 
behind  him.  We  could  not  see  where  we  were  headed 
and  were  still  uncertain  about  the  precise  location  of 
the  border.  We  dared  not  use  a  flashlight  because 
anything  or  anybody  could  have  spotted  us.  For  the 
time  being,  we  just  had  to  tolerate  bumping  into  tree 
stumps  and  tripping  over  ditches. 

Then  we  heard  the  sound  of  an  engine.  It  sounded 
like  a  Jeep.  This  gave  us  a  rough  idea  of  where  we 
might  be.  We  assumed  the  Jeep  to  be  the  border 
patrol  jeep.  Since  it  was  dark,  we  used  the  distance  of 
the  engine  noise  to  calculate  how  far  we  were  from  the 
patrol  road.  The  villagers  had  mentioned  that  the 
border  fence  would  be  a  quarter  mile  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road.  Slowly  and  cautiously,  we  advanced 
toward  the  noise.  As  we  advanced,  some  light  rays 
caught  Mojalefa.  Our  caution  heightened  as  we 
ducked  behind  the  tree  trunks,  with  each  step 
bringing  us  closer  to  the  road,  closer  to  freedom,  I 
thought  to  myself  later. 


Then  the  unexpected  happened.  We  ran  out  of 
trees  so  that  we  had  nothing  reliable  to  shield  us  in 
advancing  toward  the  road.  From  the  distance  we 
were,  we  could  now  see  the  road  and  the  jeep  clearly. 
There  were  three  men  on  board,  all  armed  to  the  tilt 
and  accompanied  by  two  monstrous  German 
Shepherds.  The  only  way  to  get  closer  to  the  road  was 
to  crawl  on  the  ground  in  the  grass  and  hope  for  the 
best.  We  crawled,  side  by  side  in  turtle-like  paces 
toward  the  road  with  our  bodies  pasted  to  the  ground. 
It  seemed  to  take  forever.  Once  we  got  close  to  the 
road,  we  made  certain  not  to  agitate  a  single  blade  of 
grass. 

The  jeep  would  pass  first  to  one  end  of  the  road  and 
then  back  to  the  other  one  as  we  lay  there  motionless, 
seized  by  a  stroke  of  fear  and  praying  to  be  delivered 
safely.  Our  dilemma  at  this  particular  moment  was 
that  we  had  no  way  to  keep  track  of  time.  The  irony  of 
this  was  that  Mojalefa  wore  a  wrist  watch  but  it  was 
not  functioning.  We  desperately  needed  to  know  how 
much  time  it  took  the  jeep  to  pass  to  one  side  of  the 
road  and  then  back  so  we  could  calculate  how  long  we 
had  to  dash  for  the  border  fence. 

We  decided  to  count  from  one  as  a  clock  would  tick 
the  seconds  away.  Our  method  turned  out  to  be 
unreliable  because  our  counts  varied.  At  times  we 
counted  up  to  ten  ticks,  then  fifteen  the  next  turn,  and 
down  to  eight  and  then  back  up  to  eleven  ticks.  At  one 
point,  we  counted  up  to  six  ticks.  All  this  implied  that 
we  still  did  not  know  how  much  time  was  at  our 
disposal  to  cover  the  distance  between  the  Border 
and  where  we  were  laying. 

Convincing  each  other  that  it  was  now  or  never,  we 
collected  all  the  courage  we  were  left  with  and  got 
ready  to  dash.We  hugged  each  other  as  if  we  were 
about  to  part  forever.  I  can  not  find  words  to  describe 
the  intensity  of  the  emotion  between  us.  We  decided 
on  the  spot  that  if  anything  happened  to  either  of  us, 
the  other  was  to  proceed  to  safety.  For  a  moment  we 
looked  at  each  other,  both  at  a  loss  for  words.  Then  in 
unison,  we  turned  and  dashed. 

My  legs  have  never  carried  me  as  fast  as  they  did 
then.  I  do  not  remember  feeling  the  road  beneath  my 
feet  as  I  ran  over  it.  As  soon  as  we  crossed  the  road, 
we  felt  sandy  ground  between  the  road  and  the  fence.  I 
suppose  this  was  to  reduce  the  running  speed  but  it 
did  not  affect  us.  We  were  on  our  way  and  nothing  was 
to  stop  us  now.  I  felt  a  new  surge  of  power  overtake  me 
with  each  step  I  took. 

We  never  turned  to  look  back.  We  never  heard 
anything  behind  us.  No  shouts.  No  German  Shep- 
herds barking.  No  machine  gun  shots  -  as  we  ran  to 
freedom 


Walking  Home/ 


Joey  Norton 


the  rain  hit  the  brick 
but  it  didn't  hit  me 

the  roin  was  so  thick 
that  i  barely  could  see 

the  downpour  concealed  me 
obscuring  my  form 

yet  my  presence  revealed  me 
as  part  of  the  storm 


Walking  Man 


Karl  Milter 


